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available in all sizes 


and in portable and 


stationary types 


G-E Farm Wiring 
provides a pathway 
of power for every 
electrical need— 
now and in the 
future. It assures 
lasting comfort, con- 
venience, and econ- 


omy 


Here is a small,com- 
pact, soil-heating kit 
that stimulates plant 
growth, saves time, 
and is easy to install 
and operate 























Above are shown 
the General Ele:stric 
water heater and 
automatic dishwash- 
er, both of which 
bring new comfort 
and convenience to 
the farm 


G-E motors are 
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UCCESSFUL farmers 
have learned by expe- 
rience what industrial plants 
have learned by keeping ac- 
curate cost records—that G-E 
motors last longer, cost less 
to operate. 


For example, a famous textile 
mill that makes many of the 
bed sheets you use installed 
1600 G-E motors in 1916. 
According to 1937 records, 
these G-E motors are still 
going strong and have cost 


GENERAL ‘;:) ELECTRIC 


BE SURE 
™ YOUR MOTORS ARE G-E 










Thousands of Farmers Will Toll 
You ’G-E Motors Last Longer’ 


less than a nickel a year per 
motor for upkeep. A G-E 
motor on your farm can do the 
work of several farm hands 
for just a few cents’ worth of 
electricity—and you can start 
it in any kind of weather 
simply by pushing the button. 
It will operate your water 
pump, milking machine, feed 
grinder, washing machine, 
saw, grindstone, milk cooler, 
hay and grain hoist, ventilat- 
ing fan, workshop equipment, 
etc. Write for booklet today. 





General Electric, Ru/al Electrification Section, 


Room 623-F, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Please send me information on motors. 














Plan New for Winter. . 
‘consider a GOULDS {i 


water supply system 


















Plenty of running water under pressure, where and when 
you want it, regardless of the weather extremes—plan 
for it now. A Goulds CID Water System will furnish a 
constant supply. 

For only a few cents a day, a Goulds Pump will rid you of 
the risks and drudgery of carrying water along snowy, icy 
paths for barn and ‘honed use—will maintain yields 
of eggs and milk through the winter—will give your 
family the luxury of hot and cold running water in the 
kitchen, laundry and bathroom. 

Prepare now for winter. Goulds CID Water Supply Sys- 
tems are available for deep or shallow wells in sizes to 
meet every need. Quality materials and expert work- 
manship assure year-in and year-out service. 


If your local dealer does not handle the Goulds line, write us for 
the name of the nearest Goulds Distributor. 





GOULDS PUMPS, Inc. on vey hnend b'o6soenebe p4U CS 006 dD 0N 0s 6 640s oe £46405EsROE Seed coemenbdeien 
340 Fall Street 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. ns ety MO. 5.25. aus uals ssa bccknctipoeirensine asc eke erties 


Please send me the name of the 
nearest Goulds Distributor. I am 
interested in a pump for [] deep SED sons sass 44 4w ccbeaewdedbades tanwnniness ett «255-00 bese eeeeteke 
well, (1) shallow well service. @ 7560 
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EDITORIAL 


THE LIGHT 
OF HEAVEN 


Lamps make oil-spots, and candles need snuffing; 
it is only the light of heaven that shines pure and 


leaves no stain. 
—GorETHE (1749-1832) 


Electric light thus enjoys comparison 
to the light of heaven, for it “shines pure 
and leaves no stain.” 


When Johann W. von Goethe put the 
above thought in writing, over half a cen- 
tury was to elapse before the advent of 
electric lights. Nearly seventy-five years 
were to pass before this modern form 
of illumination was to be generally em- 
ployed. Hence, he cannot be blamed for 
failing to foresee this great uplifter of 
the human race, for as such it may well 
be classed. 


Electric lights are generally credited 
with being a major factor in driving crime 
from dark city streets. For example, on 
the Bowery in New York City, pick- 
pockets and hoodlums didn’t like lights 
which eliminated dark corners and dark 


alleys, and so chose other fields for their 
activities. 

Electric lights have proven a boon to 
hospitals and sickrooms, where depend- 
able, convenient and efficient illumination 
aids in surgical operatons. Ultra violet 
lights, too, have proven helpful in build- 
ing up resistance of humans against some 
ailments. 

And so far as a light that “shines pure,” 
the lighting elements of the electric lamp 
are sealed hermetically in a glass bulb 
and thus must rate as such. 

But for practical everyday benefits, and 
particularly on the farm, this modern light 
has no equal. It has eliminated the gloom 
of night; it has brightened the darkest 
corner ; it has reduced the danger of fire; 
it has increased the enjoyment of both 
work and pleasure. 

So that after all it comes quite near to 
earning the title of the “light of heaven.” 
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Many Electrified Farms 


Save 


Time -Labor— Money 


with 


VIKING 


Hammer Mill 


Installations like this > 


Grinding up to 700 pounds of feed, 
per hour, with less than one kilowatt 
hour per hour, the revolutionary Viking 
Hammer Mill because of its automatic, 
non-fouling feed keeps right on grinding 
while you go on about other work. Far 
sighted farmers, in many states, are 
grinding their own feed, at low cost, as 
they want it, when they want it. Oper- 
ating from a one-half horsepower mo- 
tor, this sensational mill, that is setting 
new and almost unbelievable economy 
grinding records, plugs into any conven- 
ient 110 volt outlet. 


What Others Say 


State College Expert—‘‘We find that this mill is very 
efficient, has ample capacity for the average dairy or 
poultry farmer, and I believe, is an answer to the farm- 
er’s grain grinding requirements. It has several auto- 
matic fixtures which are noteworthy and which enable it 
to run without attention.” 

Missouri Farmer—‘‘In regard to the Viking Hammer 
Mill we purchased recently, I should like to say that it 
has greatly exceeded our expectations. It does the job of 
grinding feed perfectly and I am delighted with it. You 
will be interested to know that the mills now in operation 
in this locality are doing splendidly.’’ 

Ohio Farmer—‘‘I bought a grinder from you and am 
much pleased. Before, 1 had to sack my grain, load it 
in car, drive to mill, unload there, load up again, drive 
home and unload at my farm. Now I grind at home 

I want it without the inconvenience or cost of going 


Pennsylvania Farmer—‘‘I had a number of farmers at 
my farm last Saturday to see a demonstration of your Vik- 
ing Hammer Mill. They said they never saw such a mill 
and were more than pleased at the different kinds of 
feed that could be ground with it at such low cost of 1% 
cents per hour. I am more than pleased with it myself. 
1 am willing to demonstrate this mill to any farmer, 
by previous arrangement, and show him the different 
grades of feed it makes with the four screens that come 
with the mill. I would advise any farmer that is looking 
for a feed grinder to first see one of these mills work.” 

Virginia Farmer—‘‘Since last writing you I have gotten 
t mill installed and tried it out several times to my 
own satisfaction. I would like to say that I would not 
be without it at twice the price paid.’’ 

Names and addresses of writers of the above letters 
will be given on request. 


Viking Feed Room Equipment consists of 
Viking Hammer Mill—Viking Corn Sheller 
—Viking Feed Mixer. 


Write for complete information and literature 
and address of nearest dealer. 


Viking Manufacturing Co. 


Jackson, Michigan, U. S. A. 

















The McCormick-Deering Milker is the soundest 
kind of an investment for the dairy farmer. 
It is a product of International Harvester and 
has the same reputation for long life enjoyed 
by all equipment carrying this name. 


In various ways, the McCormick-Deering 
Milker pays for itself and helps build up the 
profit account for its owners. Many have in- 
creased their herds since buying this milker 
because it enables them to milk more cows 
with less work, in less time, and at less cost 
than hand milking. Others use the time they 


When milking time comes around on the farm of G. N. 





Lincoln, Schuylerville, N. Y., the job is turned over to a 
McCormick-Deering double-unit milker. Note the installation of the McCormick-Deering motor-driven vacuum pump 
on the back wall 


A Long-Term Investment 
in Low-Cost Milking 


save with a McCormick-Deering Milker to do 
other profitable farm work. 


Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer to 
demonstrate this good milker. Also investi- 
gate McCormick-Deering Cream Separators 
with their stainless steel discs, and McCormick. 
Deering Milk Coolers which completely solve 
the problem of handling milk until it leaves 
the farm. In every dairy section, this 
McCormick-Deering Dairy Equipment is aid- 
ing farmers in the production of clean, high- 
grade milk. Put these milkers, cream separa- 
tors, and coolers to work for you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Harvester Building 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Chicago, Illinois 


MILK COOLERS «+ MILKERS « CREAM SEPARATORS 



























LOWER COSTS 


SMALLER CREWS 


AND 





A one-man crew. 


By E. W. LEHMANN 


T HE use of electric power for filling silos has 
been practiced at the University of Illinois 
for many years on both the dairy and livestock 
farms. However, the practice has not been gen- 
erally adopted throughout the state because the 
general desire to speed up the operation and the 
fact that many farmers have large cutters and 
tractors prompts them to use the equipment at 
hand. 

Approximately six hundred tons were cut on 
one farm last season with a sixteen inch cutter 
driven by a twenty horsepower electric motor. 
With this outfit seventy five tons of silage was 
cut per day at a power cost of less than five cents 
a ton. This quantity of silage could be cut with 
a smaller cutter operated by a five horse power 
motor, and the small outfit would use less elec- 
tricity per ton of silage cut than the larger outfit. 

The number of tons of silage cut each season, 
and the time and labor available to cut it are the 
important factors in determining the size of the 
cutter and motor to use. In general, motors of the 
size used on the University of Illinois farm cannot 
be used on ordinary farms because the power line 
and the transformer equipment available does not 
have sufficient capacity. Many farmers who have 


used tractors for filling silos seem to feel that if 
they operate their silage cutters with electricity 
that it is necessary to use a large motor. This is 
not true. It has been thoroughly demonstrated 
by many farmers that a five horse power motor 
has plenty of power to satisfactorily operate thir- 
teen to sixteen inch cutters with a capacity of six 
to eight tons an hour. 

The greatest saving in power required for op- 
erating a cutter is obtained by reducing its speed. 
A cutter operated at four hundred revolutions per 
minute, which may be operated with a five horse 
power motor, when speeded up to six hundred revo- 
lutions a minute may require a fifteen to twenty- 
five horse-power motor with comparatively little 
increase in rate of cutting. 

In many areas the general use of a five horse 
power portable motor for many other purposes 
raakes silage cutting popular with this equipment. 
The fact that the portable motor is used for feed 
grinding, elevating corn, sawing wood, cleaning 
seed, and the silage cutter is used for chaffing or 
cutting hay at other seasons of the year, reduces 
the overhead costs of owning and operating such 
equipment. 

On most farms only single phase service is avail- 














able, therefore a motor larger than five to seven 
and one-half horse power is not practical to use. 
The portable five horse power motor will supply 
adequate power for operating a fourteen inch cut- 
ter and deliver the silage into a silo forty feet 
high. With such a motor the electricity required 
per ton is usually less than one kilowatt hour. 

In Illinois and many of the other central states, 
silage is being handled under at least three condi- 
tions with as many types of equipment. The elec- 
tric motor is a practical source of power for use 
under all three conditions. 

In some sections, there has been a trend toward 
the use of the field harvester. Where this method 
is employed the electric motor is used to drive 
the blower which elevates the silage into the silo. 
The use of the field harvester saves much labor in 
the handling of the corn, and this method results 
in considerable economy. The convenience of op- 
eration of an electric motor under such circum- 
stances makes it possible for one man to handle 
the chopped corn from the harvester to the silo. 


Equipment for Trench Silos 


The second type of equipment is that used in 
filling a trench or pit silo, where elevating equip- 
ment is not needed. In some sections large num- 
bers of trench silos are in use. In filling such 
silos, the cutter is set at the edge of the trench 
and the cut silage is allowed to fall directly into 
the silo. The electricity required for operating 
such cutters is considérably less, since a large part 
of the power required in filling the ordinary type 
of vertical silo is that required in elevating the 
silage. 

The third or ordinary type of equipment used 


Left: Silo size is immaterial 
when an electric motor 
does the work. 


Below: No feeder is needed 
—the driver can do this 
work, 


for filling the conventional cylindrical type of silo 
requires an elevating device in the form of a 
blower, which is a part of the silage cutter, the 
cut corn being elevated through a pipe into the 
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Electric Drive does 
away with big crews. 


silo. Although the capacity is greatly reduced since 
ordinarily more power is needed to operate the 
blower than the cutter, the five horse power motor 
will cut seven or eight tons an hour during the 
running time. 

The electric motor as a source of power for 
filling a silo affords many advantages whether the 
farmer is cutting and filling a regular standard 
cylindrical silo the ordinary way, or is using a 
field harvester and elevator, or is filling a trench 
silo. The size crew can be materially reduced when 
the electric motor is used since it can be easily 
started by the worker by pushing a button when 
he arrives with a load of corn. Many farmers 
fill their own silos without additional help when 
they use electricity. On the other hand when they 
use large tractors and large cutters, a compara- 
tively large crew is needed to operate the equip- 
ment to capacity. 

In addition to saving of labor under practically 
all conditions, the cost of electricity used per ton 
of silage is less. The low cost is due to the high 
operating efficiency of the motor when fully loaded 
and to the lower cost per unit of power. 

Another advantage of the electric motor is its 
ability to carry a heavy temporary overload. This 
feature is especially desirable in silage cutting 
because in feeding a cutter the motor may 
heavily loaded for short intervals. 
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In operating a silage cutter, it is always essen- 
tial that it be in first class condition. The knives 
should be sharp and fitted up properly. In elevat- 
ing silage it is important that the blower pipes 
be placed in practically a vertical position. This 
requires the cutter to be located adjacent to the 
side of the silo and the motor fastened down so 
that the belt can be kept tight and slippage reduced 
to a minimum. 

Most portable electric motors are now equipped 
with several sizes of pulleys, making it possible 
to operate a cutter at the speed for which it is 
designed. As indicated above, considerable saving 
can be made in power required by reducing the 
speed to as low a point as possible and still elevate 
the silage into the silo. 


Don't Overlook Safety 


One factor in silage cutting which should not 
be overlooked is safety. Most cutters are equipped 
with safety devices which should be kept in work- 
ing order and care should be observed that the 
operator avoid getting his hands too near the cut- 
ting knives. Many serious accidents have resulted 
from carelessness in the operation of such equip- 
ment. The electric motor is a safer power unit 
than other types since it is started and stopped by 
simply pushing a button. Many serious accidents 
have occurred due to keeping tractors operating 
when making adjustments or repairs, because of 
starting difficulties. 

In general it may be said that the use of a small 
electric motor of five or seven and one-half horse 
power capacity for silo filling results in the use 
of a smaller labor crew and in saving of labor, in 
reduced power costs, in convenience in starting and 
stopping, and in reduced number of accidents. 











Electric dry air sterilizer 

cabinet, Insulated walls 

and automatic control 

make it economical and 
fool proof. 


By JOS. H. 


HERE are many types of electric sterilizers 

and water heaters which can be used in 

the milk room. The best type and size 
depends upon the size of the herd and the method 
of marketing the milk. 

Where the milk is bottled on the farm, it is 
better to have an electric water heater, and a 
separate sterilizer the right size for the bottles, 
pails, and other milk utensils on that farm. 

Where milk bottles are to be sterilized, the dry 
air sterilizer is preferable. Milk bottles should 
be washed and rinsed as ordinarily done. Then 
with ‘he water on the bottles, after rinsing, they 
are placed upside down in metal crates which are 
placed in an insulated cabinet (as pictured on this 
page), and the decor is closed. The heating unit, 
situated at the bottom, is started by an automatic 
time switch set to run for one hour. During that 
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BODWELL 


time, the water on the bottles comes up to 212°. 
There is a vent at the top that allows any surplus 
moisture to escape from the cabinet but does not 
allow dust or dirt to enter. The bottles come out 
shining, with no streaks of moisture on the side 
such as they often show under other conditions. 
Some of the large wholesale producers use this 
method to sterilize the milk cans as well as pails 
and milking machines. 

Where the milk is sold wholesale, a combina- 
tion of water heater, sterilizer, and sink is giving 
very fine results. 

Where the cans are returned to the farm clean 
and only the pails and strainers need be washed 
there, the outfit shown above serves for most 
wholesale producers. The central container holds 
about 3% gals. of water. This has an electric 
element which will heat 3% gals. of water to 80° 
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in one hour’s time. Then the water is drawn 
from the faucet and the top is inverted to make 
a sink in which the pails and strainers may be 
washed and rinsed. The utensils are then placed 
upside down in the cabinet and sterilized at 212° 
as in the milk-bottle sterilizer. During the time 
that the pails are in the cabinet, the sink is again 
placed upside down to serve as a cover. 

Very small producers of bulk milk benefit most 
by using the type of sterilizer that contains the 
water in a tank with only a small amount heat- 
ing at a time. Steam is made in three minutes and 
the pail placed over the snout where the steam 
escapes. 

The operation of each of these sterilizers is very 
economical. The heating units are anywhere from 
1,000 to 3,000 watts. The larger ones of 3,000- 
watt capacity have automatic thermostats which, 
when the proper temperature is reached, auto- 
matically shut off; therefore, they are running 
only about half of the time during an hour’s 
sterilizing process. 

The first cost is less for a small sized sterilizer 
through which the utensils must run in two 
lots, rather than one which would accommodate all 
the pails and bottles at the same time. But the 
larger one will save time and labor every day of 
its life. 

Farmers who have installed various types of 
sterilizers are more than pleased with them. One 
of the enthusiastic users is Mrs. E. M. Durrell 
of Goffstown, N ‘ 

“The sterilizer I purchased last November,” 
says Mrs. Durrell “has been a great addition to 
our milk room. The bottles come out clean and 
shining, which they did not do when we used the 
old steam boiler. Our bacteria count has been 
lowered so greatly that one of my customers 


Combination water 

heater, wash sink and 

sterilizing cabinet. 

When the curved top 

is turned over it forms 
the sink. 
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told me that it took two days for her milk to 
sour on top of her stove. We are certainly 
pleased with the cost of operation which is very 
low, and the ease with which it is operated.” 

Although Mrs. Durrell had very clean milk 
before she put in the sterilizer, the bacteria count 
being only 18,000, it has dropped to less than 
2,800 since installing the electric sterilizer. 

Mr. T. F. Ross, of Shelbourne, is also very 
high in his praise of the sterilizer and of its 
results. He says, “I like the sterilizer for my 
bottles and other milk utensils because it does the 
job so economically. With this method, there is 
no steam or dust to bother with, and it leaves 
the bottles dry. The cabinet makes a handy 
place in which to store bottles without any fear 
of re-contamination. The electric sterilizer is one 
of the best appliances in my milk room. It costs 
less and is more convenient.” 

Mrs. Wilson of Milan, New Hampshire, add 2 
other points. She says, “Before we had this elec- 
tric sterilizer I used the steam sterilizing method 
and the paint in the milk room peeled off, necessi- 
tating repainting this room each year.” 

“My old method allowed steam to fill the room 
and in the summer time when the steam would 
rush out through the screen doors, it would heat 
up the outside of the entrance thus causing flies 
to collect at the entrance. Naturally, I was pes- 
tered with flies throughout the summer season. 
Since I have used the electric sterilizer, this 
menace is practically eliminated because there is 
no heat nor steam to escape from the room. I 
know that it is much less expensive than the old 
method.” 

The electric sterilization of milk bottles and 
dairy utensils is the cleanest, most economical, and 
most convenient method known. 








PUMP TESTS SAVE MONEY 





By EARL BURKE 


ILL JONES was desperate. He had good 
reason to be. For some time his irrigating 
pump—which should be good for many 

more years of service—had been delivering far 
less water than its rated capacity. And now in 
the middle of the growing season for grapes, figs 
and melons, it seemed to be going on a “sit-down” 
strike. 

When he came in at noon he talked things over 
with his wife. There should be some inexpensive 
way for a farmer to get expert pump advice, he 
reasoned. He couldn’t afford to scrap his pump 
and buy a new one, and he couldn’t locate the 
trouble for himself. Yet he knew of no place to 
get a reliable and practical help on this problem. 

“Tomorrow is Saturday. Why not talk things 
over with the power company?” suggested’ his 
wife. 

Early next morning Bill headed for Fresno. 
There he explained his difficulties to the head 
of the power company’s agricultural power de- 
partment. Bill was a good customer and needed 
help; he should have it, decided the official. Engi- 
neers were rushed to the ranch and after thorough- 
ly testing the well discovered that the water table 
had dropped that year. No. wonder the pump 
couldn’t deliver enough water. Adjusting it for the 
higher lift brought the pump back to normal effi- 
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ciency and Bill’s crops were saved from serious 
damage. 

That was back in the summer of 1924. Since 
that time, the response to appeals from distressed 
ranchers has developed into a free pump testing 
service that is now standard operating practice for 
the leading California power companies. Thou- 
sands of such tests are now made every year. 

The testing engineers do not make any actual 
repairs. They check the pumping plant with the 
finest precision instruments and determine the 
cause of any poor performance. It may be worn- 
out bowls, obsolescence, poor lubrication, wear and 
tear, plugged-up runners, faulty installation or a 
drop in the water table. They make helpful sug- 
gestions. Many times they show the rancher how 
he can improve his irrigating facilities by building 
a reservoir with earthen banks at low cost, then 
use a smaller pump and still have a larger volume 
of water at lower power cost. 

Actual cases show how this service cuts down 
the farmer’s power bills and enables him to get 
more water for his money. 

Power costs were high and water delivery un- 
satisfactory on the ranch of Minnie G. Singleton 
in the fruit-raising Santa Clara Valley. The test- 
ing engineers made recommendations for improve- 
ment. After pump runners had been repaired 
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Left: Testing the flow .with 

a Collins flow gauge, on 

ranch in the Santa Clara 
Valley, California. 


Right: Sounding a well near 
Woodland, California. 


H. J. Locke of Arbuckle, 
began to save real money 
when he had a pump test 
made. After making the 
improvements recom- 
mended, his water delivery 
was increased from 300 
gallons to 445 gallons per 
minute. More water en- 
ables him to cut between 
seven and eight days from 
his irrigating time, and his 
power costs are now 31 
per cent lower than before. 


and one bowl added on account of the drop in 
water table since the plant was first installed, a 
test showed that water delivery had been increased 
from 195 to 410 gallons a minute—an increase of 
110%. Pump efficiency had been brought up from 
29.9% to 56%—almost double—and the kilowatt 
hours required to pump an acre foot of water had 
decreased from 565 to 296—a decided saving in 
power. 

Mrs. Singleton recently wrote expressing ap- 
preciation for the accurate tests which made these 
economies possible, and reported that her irrigat- 
ing power bill during 1936 was $292.88. If her 
pump had not been improved, the power cost 
would have been $439.40 for the same amount of 
water, so the first year saving was $146.52. Im- 
proved performance also saved labor costs by 
supplying water more than twice as fast, with less 
evaporation and leakage in the ditches, 
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Near Elk Grove is the 160 acre ranch of Henry 
Waegell, where he irrigates 40 acres in Kadota 
figs. A reservoir is used to keep irrigating costs 
down. 

For some time his pump seemed to be wasting 
power. Someone suggested the free testing serv- 
ice would solve his problem. The engineers recom- 
mended some new parts. When these were in- 
stalled, pump efficiency went up from 37% to 
56.5%, and water delivery from 250 gallons to 
665 gallons a minute. This brought his power 
costs much lower, and his reservoir could now be 
filled much quicker than before. 

H. J. Locke of Arbuckle began to save real 
money when he had a pump test made. After 
making the improvements recommended, his water 
delivery was increased from 300 gallons to 445 
gallons a minute. More water enable him to 
cut between seven and eight days from his irrigat- 
ing time, and his power costs are now 31% lower 
than before. 

These power company engineers even show how 
to get more water with a smaller motor. A. O. 
Pieper of Artois, Glenn County, has a deep well 
which used a 15 HP pump. After having it tested 
he replaced it with a modern 744HP pump, which 
gives from 85 to 100 gallons per minute more 
water than before and at a considerable saving in 
cost. 

W. H. Brown in Sacramento County installed a 
30 HP turbine pump some time ago to irrigate 
171 acres of sugar beets. Soon after its installa- 
tion he became suspicious that something was 
wrong. Accepting the offer of a free test, he was 
shocked to learn that through some error the 
wrong runners had been installed. Repairs fol- 
lowed and now Mr. Brown feels he has the best 
pump for its type in the state. He wrote the 
power company: “I certainly appreciate the as- 
sistance your test engineers have given me. If 
it had not been for your tests I would probably still 
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Above: W. H. Brown, Sac- 

ramento Valley, standing 

beside his 30 HP. turbine 
pump. 


Below: Pump testing engi- 

neers, showing array of pre- 

cision instruments used for 

testing. Robert Herzer, 

left, and C. E. Ginochio, 
right. 


be in the dark because I had nothing but a sus- 
picion to go on.” 

Back in the days when free pump testing began, 
the University of California and the power com- 
panies discovered that only about one pumping 
plant in ten tested more than 35% in efficiency. 
Whereas modern equipment, properly engineered 
and installed, should give an efficiency of 65%. 
The low efficiency of the average pumping plant 
came from the following causes: 
1—Obsolete equipment. 
2—Pumps worn from pumping sand. 
3—Lack of knowledge and information on the 

part of the owner. 


4—Variation in water table. 
5—Purchasing on price alone without considera- 


tion as to efficiency 

At first the free pump testing offers met with 
a certain amount of distrust. Some customers were 
skeptical of the motive behind the offer and 
looked for the “catch in it.” Pump dealers won- 
dered if this service concealed some hidden pur- 
pose, or if the power companies intended to com- 
pete with them in sales efforts. Some manufac- 
turers were critical and feared the exposure of 
false promises. 

Thirteen years of testing has changed that pic- 
ture. It was not the price of kilowatt hours but 
the wasteful use of them that made many farmer’s 
bills seem high to them. The testing service has 
proved beyond all doubt that the power com- 
panies are really sincere in their attempt to bring 
help and relief to their agricultural customers free 
of charge; that the testing recommendations, if 
carried out, actually do bring about either a reduc- 
tion in the customer’s bill or more water for the 
same money; also, there is no intent to injure 
any dealer’s or manufacturer’s business. 

On the contrary, this pump testing service has 
become a tremendous business builder for the 
pump dealer and the manufacturer. Largely as a 
result of it, pump dealers in the territory of one 
power company received over $216,000 last year 
for pump improvement. In the same territory 87 
new plants were sold. 
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Apple grading 
and packing. 


BETTER FRUIT 


By CHAS. E, SEITZ 


66 DEQUATE and dependable electric serv- 

A ice on my farm has enabled me to pro- 

duce much better quality fruit and great- 

ly reduce the power costs in the various operations 

connected with my orchard business” said C. S. 

Ikenberry, when I recently visited his farm near 
Daleville, Virginia. 

Mr. Ikenberry has 180 acres in his farm, in- 
cluding orchard land carrying about 4,000 bearing 
apple trees. In addition to considerable electrical 
equipment for his orchard and general farming 
operations, he has his home well equipped with the 
more essential electrical equipment. 

Electricity is aiding Virginia fruit growers by 
reducing labor, lowering costs, afid.- improving 
methods of production, packing and marketing of 
fruit. Some of the more important, established 
uses of electric power that are enabling fruit 
growers in this state to produce better fruit are: 
operating stationary spray plants, pumping water 
for irrigation and spraying, operating apple wash- 
ing machines for the removal of spray residue, 
operating grading and packing machines, and op- 
erating cold storage plants. Electric power is also 
especially adaptable in the fruit canning plant; 
and preliminary studies indicate benefits from the 
use of electric lights in trapping insect pests in 
the orchard. 

The electric motor is ideal for operating the 
fruit washing equipment, the efficient use of which 
not only removes the spray residue and enables the 
fruit to meet the requirements of health authori- 
ties and government inspection, but also greatly 
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improves the appearance and salability of the fruit. 
Washing lends itself to small scale as well as large 
scale operations, increases the amount of “extra 
fancies,” speeds up sorting and packing, and costs 
comparatively little. 

Better grading and packing is essential to suc- 
cess in the fruit business. The right kind of 
mechanical grader enables the grower to grade 
and standardize his fruit efficiently and economic- 
ally. The modern electrically -operated grader 
handles the fruit gently and sizes it more accurate- 
ly than the human eye, and at a much more rapid 
rate. It saves packing costs, enables the grower 
to move his crop in a shorter time, and insures 
a steady flow of fruit through the packing house. 
Such equipment prevents loss of time and inef- 
ficiency on the part of the workers. 

From the standpoint of increased revenue as 
well as the production and marketing of better 
fruit, the intelligent use of electric power for op- 
erating the stationary spray system, the irrigation 
system and the cold storage plant, are the three 
major operations in fruit farming. Any one of 
these uses may easily produce increased revenue 
sufficient to pay the electric bill for all farm and 
home operations. These practices are rapidly gain- 
ing enthusiastic adherents among Virginia fruit 
growers. 

Mr. Ikenberry is using in his orchard operations 
a 5 H.P. motor for pumping water, a 5 H.P. motor 
for the stationary spray system, a 2 H.P. motor 
for his apple grader, and a 2 H.P. motor to operate 
his apple washer. He also uses a 5 H.P. motor 
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Upper Left: A 5 HP. elec- 

tric motor operates this 

stationary spray plant on 

the C. S. Ickenberry farm 

in Botetourt County, Vir- 
ginia. 


Below: This electricaliy op- 
erated irrigation pumping 
plant, located on the bank 
of a Virginia stream, sup- 
plies water for a_ large 
orchard just over the hill. 


Center Left: Spraying apple 
trees on the farm of A. G. 
Williams, Wytheville, Va., 
from a stationary system 
operated by a 7!/, HP. 
portable farm motor. 


&: % 

Lower Left: Motor driven 

compressor which supplies 

the cooling temperature 

for the cold storage room 
on the Williams farm. 
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to operate the equipment in his canning plant. Mr. 
Ikenberry used a total of 4,137 kilowatt hours of 
electricity last year. 

While Mr. Ikenberry is convinced of the great 
value of electric service in producing better quality 
fruit and reducing power costs, he is most en- 
thusiastic about his electrically operated stationary 
spray system. He installed a- stationary spray 
system in 30 acres of his orchard in 1932 at a 
cost of $740. The cost of applying six sprays 
that season was $87.60 for the stationary spray 
system as compared with $153 by the use of 
portable rigs, or a saving of $65.40 in one sea- 
son’s operation by the use of his electric powered 
stationary system. 

In telling me of his experience that season Mr. 
Ikenberry said, “I completed my spraying in one- 
third less time with the stationary system than was 
formerly required with the portable method. The 
applications with the stationary plant were more 
thorough. This was proved by absence of scab 
and worms which infested adjoining orchards 


tric motor is ideal for power. F. S. Wissler, man- 
ager of the Strathmore Orchard, at Mt. Jackson, 
Virginia, has pioneered in orchard irrigation in 
the East. He installed an irrigation system in 
1930 for about 60 acres and has enlarged his sys- 
tem until he now irrigates 140 acres of his orchard. 
He uses a 50 H.P. motor and the pump delivers 
from 900 to 1,000 gallons per minute. In a paper 
delivered before the State Horticultural Society 
last winter Mr. Wissler said: 

“There has not been a single year since we have 
been irrigating that at some time I could not use 
water to advantage. I had my plant under full 
operation in 1930. We had, as you remember, an 
unprecedented drought. Of course, our results 
were abnormal, as we increased our production 
400% by count, weight and measure over the dry 
plots. This year (1936) our increase was at 
least 300 per cent. 

“An increase of only % of an inch in the diame- 
ter of your apples will double your volume. There- 
fore, this is the principal source of increase, but is 





The 4,000 bushel capacity apple cold storage house on the A. G. Williams 


farm, Wytheville, Va. Grading and 


where the portable method was sed. In my 
opinion the greatest advantages of stationary spray 
plants are quick application at the proper time, and 
the thoroughness of the spraying. I am highly 
pleased with the stationary spray system and can 
heartily recommend the installation of stationary 
plants where sufficient water is available and 
where the orchard is compact.” 

In one spray application this season Mr. Iken- 
berry applied 12,000 gallons in two days at an 
electric current cost of $4.2C with his stationary 
system. With his portable rig on an adjoining 
orchard it required a little over four days to apply 
6,000 gallons at a cost of $12 for team and $3 for 
gasoline, or $15 power cost. The difference in 
favor of the electrically operated system is $10.80. 

Orchard irrigation is a practice that is rapidly 
gaining enthusiastic adherents in the fruit sections 
of Virginia. This is an operation where the elec- 
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washing equipment is motor driven. 


by no means the only factor. With a constant 
water supply, I am enabled to do much less thin- 
ning, and still produce large fruit, not only in- 
creasing my tonnage, but saving a heavy expense, 
as you well know. An apple whose growth has 
never stopped from lack of moisture does not seem 
to be as susceptible to diseases and blemishes as 
a devitalized apple. I notice reduction particular- 
ly in russeting. I get a much better color, and 
earlier too, than in the unwatered plots. Not hav- 
ing to wait as long for color greatly increases my 
marketabie apples as not so many fall on the 
ground, due, of course, to earlier picking and 
more moisture in the stem. 

“Given a good set I get more apples, larger 
apples, redder apples, less drop, with enhanced 
flavor and greater assurance of annual cropping. 
To sum it all up, irrigation will produce a greater 

(Continued on page 20) 
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yield of high-quality fruit at a very moderate addi- 
tional expense.” 

Cold storage of fruit on the farm is another 
promising development where electric service is 
the ideal source of power. Bob Williams, a suc- 
cessful real dirt farmer near Wytheville, Virginia, 
remodeled his common storage house for cold stor- 
age purposes in 1934 and has had excellent re- 
sults. He operates his cold storage equipment with 
a 7% H.P. motor. 

Due to a short crop last season (1936-37), the 
full capacity of the storage house was not utilized; 
however, approximately 3,000 bushels were stored 
for a four-month period, from September 30 to 
January 28. The power consumption for this 
period was 2,781 kwh. Careful records were kept 
of the grade, quantity and variety of apples stored 
and the actual market value of the fruit when 
placed in storage and when sold. The total mar- 
ket value of the fruit when it was stored was 
$2,610.05 and the total selling price for the fruit 
after storing was $3,124.65. A total of 524 bushels 
of apples were also stored for neighbors at 10 
cents per bushel, netting $52.40 for custom stor- 
age. The gross profit from the storage plant was 
$567 and the electric power costs were $83.43, or 


Left: A corner of the 4,000 
bushel apple cold storage 
room on the Williams farm. 


Below: Apple washer operated 
by a one-half HP. electric 
motor on a Virginia farm. 


a net profit of $483.57, not including investment in 
the building or equipment. 

The operation of this farm storage plant has 
demonstrated to Mr. Williams’ satisfaction the 
advantages of having storage facilities on the farm 
where the farmer can supervise both the storage 
and disposition of the fruit. These advantages 
are: The storage house insures the farm producer 
against low fall prices caused by flooded market 
conditions. It enables the farmer to take advan- 
tage of the marketing of his fruit to hucksters and 
truck operators. Once the fruit is stored, the 
farmer does not have to be in a hurry to dispose 
of his fruit as he would if it were stored in a 
custom storage house where storage costs are 
based on the length of the storage period. The 
storage facilities on the farm provide a _ pos- 
sibility of a source of income from custom storage 
when the full capacity of the building is not being 
utilized by the owner. 


Cold Storage Offers New Market 


The market for fruit provided by hucksters is 
rapidly becoming a more important one from 
the standpoint of the farm fruit producer. A large 
part of the fruit that could not be classed as No. 
1 grade can be disposed of through this medium, 
provided it can be held until the local supply of 
fruit has been exhausted. In a short fruit season 
this might mean the difference between profit and 
loss from the fruit enterprise on the farm. The 
cold storage plant is therefore another essential 
use of electricity in securing more profit for the 
fruit grower. 
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The 
SCHOOL LUNCH 


HE long, long season of school lunches is 
upon us again. Packing that lunch for your 
children is just as important a job as getting their 
breakfast before they start, or having supper hot 
and ready at the end of the day. To include in 
it the food a child needs for his best growth and 
development, to make the lunch appetizing and 
attractive, and to find withall, foods that will 
carry well, calls for a good bit of planning. 
Because so many children do eat out of a 
lunch box once a day for a good part of the year, 
food specialists in the Department of Agriculture 
and at the various colleges throughout the country 
have given much study to the things that should 
go into that lunch box. Their recommendations 
furnish new ideas for the mother who packs the 
lunch or the teacher who may help prepare it. 
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Everybody feels that it would be best for the 
children to have one hot dish, at least, for his noon 
meal. In some schools a teacher prepares the dish 
from foods bought with money the parents supply, 
or sent from their own cellars or smoke houses. 
In other schools the teacher merely heats up a 
dish sent from home for each child. Often the 
school board buys small fruit jars the children 
can use for this food. In the morning the mother 
fills the jar with soup, a creamed vegetable or 
fish, maybe baked beans. At school the child 
takes it from his lunch basket to the basement 
or cloak room where an oil stove or an electric 
hot plate has been set up for cooking. He, or an 
older pupil in charge, puts the jar into a big ket- 
tle. At recess the heat is turned on under the 
kettle which has just enough water in it to steam 
the foods hot. By noon they are ready for the 
hungry children. Many mothers favor this method 
over that of having a single dish prepared at the 
school. 

“Like as not Monday it’s the one thing Bobby 
won't eat,” said one mother in talking it over, 
“and that day he won’t have much lunch. I like 
to plan his meals myself, anyway. Then I know 


Left: An electric plate in 

the basement. makes it pos- 

sible for the children who 

come to this school to 

have something hot for 
lunch. 


Below: Ready for lunch. 
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Patterns for Home-Packed School Lunches 








Hearty Food Vegetables Fruit Sweet Beverage or Soup 
Deviled egg Raw carrot and Date filled Cream of tomato soup 
: cabbage salad molasses 
Bacon sandwich, whole wheat Grated carrot and Apple Cookies, custard Cocoa 
bread raisin salad 
——, cheese and peanut Tomato jelly salad Raisins or dates Oatmeal cookies Cream of pea soup 
sandwic 
ae meat and string bean Orange Milk chocolate Cream of potato soup 
sandwic 
Salmon and lettuce sandwich Canned fruit Sponge cake Cocoa 
on oatmeal bread 
Celery Apple sauce Gingerbread Cocoa 


Scrambled egg and whole wheat 
bread sandwich 


muffins 


Peanut butter sandwich, white Raw carrot added Banana Graham crackers Egg milk shake 
bread to sandwic 

Graham muffin with raisin fill- Tomato Chocolate, Blanc Tomato juice, crackers 
ing; piece of cheese mange 

Egg and crisp bacon sandwich Carrot sticks Sour cream, Milk or cocoa 
on dark bread cookies 

Cheese and appie sandwich Jellied fruit Orange bread Corn chowder, crackers 


what he has had and what he needs.” 

There is a third possibility for a hot dish in 
the various thermos jugs and bottles on the mar- 
ket today. But they are not in general use, nor 
are most of the school houses dotted across the 
country equipped with a hot plate waiting to heat 
up the noon lunch. There is only a row of hooks 
or a bench for a long line of red and blue lunch 
boxes. Into those boxes must go an adequate 
meal. 

“The home-packed lunch box,” says Elizabeth 
Ellis of the University of New Hampshire, “should 
include something filling, something crisp, some- 
thing juicy, and something sweet to end the meal. 
The school child’s lunch should be planned in 
relation to his other meals to make sure that he 
gets all the required foods somewhere in the day’s 
menus.” 

Then just to suggest what can be done to achieve 
variety along with nutrition in the menus, in Ex- 
tension Circular 162 of the New Hampshire Ex- 
tension Service, Miss Ellis gives a suggestion for 
two weeks of school lunches. 

Packing the lunch in the kitchen may have a 
decided influence on the way it is eaten in the 





Planing for girls like these. 


school room. Miss Ellis has this warning and 


these suggestions. 
“Select a box that can be scalded to keep it 


odorless. It should have air holes for ventilation. 
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Save small screw top bottles for foods that might 
become messy in the box. Don’t forget spoon or 
fork. Use paper napkins or cotton crepe ones 
which do not require ironing. Use wax paper to 
wrap such articles as sandwiches, cookies and raw 
vegetables. Pack the heavy things in the bottom, 
but arrange the foods so that it is easy to eat 
them in the most desirable order.” 

Here are some molasses cookies Miss Ellis sug- 
gests for the lunch box. 
1% tsp. pa ae soda 
tsp. salt 


% cup milk 
3% cups sifted flour 


4% tbsp. shortening 
% cup brown sugar 1 
1 cup molasses 
1 tsp. ginger 

Cream the shortening. Add the brown sugar 
cera creaming thoroughly. Add the mo- 
asses and beat well. Sift the dry ingredients 
together and add to the molasses mixture alter- 
nately with the milk. Mix well. Chill several 
hours, then turn onto a lightly floured board 
and roll to % inch trickness. Cut out and bake 
in a hot oven gat 400 degrees from 12 to 15 
minutes. 


A Good Daily Schedule for Children 
D. A. 


Milk—at least one pint, preferably a quart a day. 
Butter—at every meal. 

Cereal or bread or potatoes—at every meal. 
Vegetables in addition to potatoes—at least twice 


daily, one raw or quickly cooked; leafy kinds 
often. 

Fruit—once or twice a day; citrus fruits or to- 
matoes daily. 


Egg or meat—the older child may have both. 
Sweets—in small amounts at the end of the meal. 


CLEANERS 
TAKE CARE 


EGLECTED cleaners won’t work well. Some 
manufacturers provide periodic inspection at 

a low fee for their machines; any cleaner is the 
better for a good going over by a trained work- 
man now and then. But most of the care of the 
cleaner depends on the one who uses it. 
Some vacuum cleaners need oiling. If they do, 
they should certainly be oiled regularly, exactly as 
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4 After electric lights, which item of elec- 
trical farm and home equipment will 
give you the most help and enjoyment? 
Electric refrigerator, range, milk cooler, 
a motor or two, washer and ironer, 
vacuum cleaner, or one of the several 
small table and kitchen appliances. . .? 
The new Westinghouse booklet, “Farm 
Help from the High Line,” will prove a 
handy reference whenever you have a 
question about modern “Wired Help.” 
You will find it of real assistance in plan- 
ning your next investment in time and 
labor-saving electrical equipment. Send 
for a copy today. 


See Your Westinghouse Dealer 


Ask him to show you why superior 
quality, advanced design and attractive 
appearance make Westinghouse products 
the best value in electrical farm and home 
equipment that your money can buy. 


hie 





Wencinghouse, Dept. 7332, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Please send free catalog showing items caecked. 


FREE 


Mail Coupon 
TODAY 






See Your 


WESTINGHOUSE DEALER 
For 
Home Conveniences 


REFRIGERATORS, 
Kitchen-proved for 10-year 
economy. RANGES, with 
“Economizer” units that 
give you lowest electrical 
cooking costs. Adjust-o- 
matic + ene tret pe Me x 
an entire 
WASHERS amy TRONERS. 
Automatic WATER HEAT- 
—— capacities from 1- 
a 4 - _¥wr— AP- 
for every use. 
MAZDA , a4 all sizes. 


For Farm Profit 
MOTORS and control in all 
sizes, for attached or porta- 
ble use. MILK COOLERS, 
with hermetically-sealed unit 


Building and yard LIGHT. 
ju ar ad 
ING. 6 
































For Farm Wiring 
oe your electrical con- 

install NOFUZE 
CIRCUIT PROTECTION 
— no fuses to buy or replace. 





















O Refrigerator O Appliances 
O Range O Vacuum Cleaner 
0 Roaster O Motors N 
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the manufacturer said on the sheet of instructions 
tied to the handle of the cleaner. I say exactly 
because it is important to use the kind of oil and 





This lady loops the cord carefully 
around the hooks on the handle. 


the amount of oil that are right for your cleaner. 

Many machines, I suppose most machines, are 
made nowadays so you do not have to oil them. 
I guess the engineers found they had to build 
them that way because we women were so careless 
about oiling. We'd either forget it entirely until 
the squeak of metal on metal reminded us or we’d 
pour in too much which was not so good for the 
cleaner, either. 

So if your vacuum cleaner is a new one, the 





Above: The cleaner needs a clean bag. 


Right: Brushing the inner side keeps the cloth 
from getting clogged with dirt. 
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chances are it is made with grease packed around 
the bearings at the factory so you will never have 
to oil it. 

Part of the care of the cleaner is just the every 
day matter of adjusting the nozzle to the thickness 
of your rugs. On some cleaners there is a screw 
at the back you can turn either to the right or 
the left, raising or lowering the nozzle to the height 
you need for the best cleaning. You do not want 
that nozzle so high that the carpet is not picked 
up, nor so low that you have to push hard to 
move it along, or in case of the agitator cleaner 
so low that it cannot vibrate the rugs. 

Taking care of the cleaner means keeping an 
eye on the cord, too. If you will remember that 
inside that strong looking cord there are delicate 
wires that may be broken by rough usage, you 
will be more careful about winding it in a loose 
loop over the hooks on the handle; you will guard 
against dragging it over sharp edges, or pushing 
heavy furniture onto it. You will remember, to 
pull the plug itself to disconnect the machine, not 
to jerk the cord. 

Then there are the brushes. If you will just 
take a look at them now and then, you may find 
hair, long threads matted in their bristles. Cutting 
them out will give the brushes a chance to work 
better. 

There is a powerful suction in a good vacuum 
cleaner. It will pick up many things we drop 
on the floor, many more than it should. Hair- 
pins, bits of broken glass or nubbins of wood 
ought not to be swept up into the cleaner because 
they may in their passing damage either the fan 
or the motor. A gouge out of the edge of the 
fan increases the clearance for air and reduces 
the suction of the machine. 

That brings us to the bag. I put it off as long 
as I could for so many women hate to be reminded 
of that bag on the vacuum cleaner. An engineer 
told me the other day, and told me with some 
asperity, I may Say, 

“We didn’t make this bag big so it would hold 
a lot of dirt, Miss Meredith, We made it big 
so it would give us a large area to filter the dirt 
out of the air.” 

Of course the bags do have to act as a sort of 
dust pan to hold the dust and dirt swept up, but 
they hold it by screening it out of the air that 
goes whooping up the nozzle, past the fan, and 
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into the bag. The air keeps right on going 
through, but the dirt can’t. 

If you stop and think what that bag is for, 
it may be easier for you to remember that if you 
let the bag get filled up and the cloth itself clogged 
with dirt, the cleaner cannot do as good a job on 
your rugs. For if the air cannot get out of the 
bag, it will not go in, and there will be no suction. 

That makes emptying the bag the most impor- 
tant chore in the care of the cledner. Bags now- 
adays have wide openings, so you can up-end 
them on a newspaper and get most of the dirt out 
with a shake or so. That is the thick, matted 
wad of dust and hair and whatnot. It takes a 
good shaking out doors to clear it of the rest. 
If you would do a thorough job, you can finish 
by turning the bag wrong side out and giving it 
a good brisk brushing with a dampened whisk 
broom. 


Shopping 
tor Irons 





[* you need a new iron, there are several things 
you might as well decide before you go down 
town to shop. Perhaps you have made up your 
mind already that you are going to hunt for a 
bargain. I hope you won't, unless you are look- 
ing for the kind of bargain that is, by definition, 
‘an advantageous purchase.’ 

That will not be a matter of price. You can 
buy an electric iron from some 95c to $8.95, and 
perhaps to look at them, one might seem as good 
as the other. It will not be, though. You can 
be sure of that. If you want an ¥ton to give you 
good service, an iron that will evenly, with 
accurate heat control, guaranteed by its manufac- 
turer, you will have to buy one of standard make, 
and you will have to pay somewhere in the upper 
half of that price range. But it will be worth it 
in the long run. 

The next thing to decide will be the weight of 
the new iron. Your old iron may have weighed 
six or six and a half pounds. You can get another 
as heavy if you like, but many of the new ones 
weigh as little as three and a half. 

“Oh, my goodness,” said a neighbor of mine 
when she first picked up my feather weight. “What 
do you do with that? Iron handkerchiefs ?” 

It is as light as a toy, but it can do anything 
the heavier ones did. The sole plate heats very 
quickly ; it gives off heat quickly, too. The wat- 
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They're all 


agreed Hye 


on the MYERS 
vangay 


OU can find many farm 

families right in your own —— 
county who have ae en- 
joyed the use of a MYERS 
Water System. Ask the 
members of such a family 
what they think of the 
MYERS and you will invari- 
ably find them agreed 
that they could not have 
made a wiser purchase. 










Service is the Test of Value 


Long before electricity became available to 
farmers, the great MYERS factory was building 
thoroughly satisfactory pumps and water systems 
for operation by hand, windmill or engine power. 
Today modernized MYERS Electric Water Systems 
provide the very acme of smooth, reliable, auto- 
matic service. Silent, efficient, 
self-starting, self-stopping, self- 
oiling. So remarkably well built 
that they give you not only 
maximum durability in every 
part, but the lowest possible 
operating cost as well. Models 
to meet all needs; for deep or 
shallow wells. 


Write today for interesting 
free booklet. 
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THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
1128 Orange Street, Ashland, Ohio 


Send me free information on items marked and name 
of your nearest dealer. 


Water Systems . oe Centrifugal Pumps . oO 
Hand Pumps ... 0D Hand Sprayers ....... DO 
Power Pumps .. O Power Sprayers . () 
Pump Jacks .. a Hay Unloading Tools. [) 
Sump Pumps ........ 0) Door Hangers 0 
GE ods cv cyes eco baie ote e cere ; 
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The new irons are light in weight. 


tage increases as the weight lessens; I believe all 
of the lighter irons have 800 to 1000 watts. So 
there is plenty of heat to wipe out the wrinkles 
and that is what an iron is for. If the three 
pound iron will do it,—and it will,—lifting twice 
as much, and pushing twice as much iron with 
every stroke is wasted labor, it seems to me. 

Which of course really tumbles us headlong into 
the question of wattage and thermostats, that we 
thought to approach logically and methodically, a 
step at a time. 

For a long time we have felt sure from tests 
in different laboratories and the experience of 
women standing over the ironing board, that 550- 
660 watt irons could not produce heat enough for 
heavy ironing or fast ironers. Sometimes a woman 
had to stop and let the iron heat up so she could 
get the results she wanted. 





An accurate thermostat gives you heat con- 
trol for ironing different materials. It is a 
safety feature, too. 
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A 1000-watt iron will produce plenty of heat 
throughout the ironing 

With the 1000 watt iron it is practically essen- 
tial to have a reliable thermostat. The tempera- 
ture needs for the different things in the family 
laundry basket vary so widely that the heat of your 
iron must change, too. With a thermostat con- 
trolling the current you can have your iron at 
425 degrees to iron your best linen tablecloth or 
300 for a rayon dress. 

You won’t know what that temperature is, of 
course, but you can set the thermostat to the place 
marked linen, cotton, rayon, or wool, and the ther- 
mostat will keep that temperature for you. 

There is of course, a certain range of tempera- 
ture for any setting. The heat of the iron does 
not stay at exactly one point from the time the 
current clicks off till the time it clicks on again. 
This may be just the heat you like. If you are a 
slow ironer, it may be just a little, a very little 
high. In that case, change the setting till you get 
the heat you need, remembering or marking the 
spot where you want it. 

f you are a very fast ironer, you may want to 
move the thermostat up a notch, so the heat of the 
iron will keep ahead of you all the time, not come 
lagging along behind the sweep of your arm. 

With a good thermostat, you can have as much 
or as little heat in your iron as you wish. You 
can’t overheat an iron that has a thermostat. If 
you are called away for a few minutes, the iron 
will get no hotter. If you go off and leave it 
plugged in, there is no danger of its burning its 
way through the ironing board, the kitchen floor 
and the ceiling of the basement. The thermostat 
is a safety feature for fire prevention, too. On 
the better irons the thermostats are both durable 
and reliable. 

Probably the iron cord is subject to more grief 
and causes more interruptions than any other 
things, and that only because it gets the hardest 
use. Cords on the new irons have improved to 
meet this extra demand. They will take a lot of 
grief, but they can’t stand everything. On some 
irons the cords are permanently attached, the man- 
ufacturers figuring, I suppose, that they will last a 
lot of longer if we can’t yank them off, jiggle them 
on crosswise, or drop them on the floor half a 
dozen times an hour. 

The handle is another thing to consider. Look 
for one that fits your hand easily. You will find 
that the handles on many late models are of 
moulded rubber or some composition material. 
They are smooth to the touch. They are protected 
from the hot iron and will not let your hand get 
too hot. 

Then, I suppose you'll say, “I want a good look- 
ing iron.” Of course, but they all are. You want 
a smooth sole plate that heats evenly; you want a 
beveled edge and a sharp point for poking into 
gathers; you want a good finish. You will get 
them all, too, if you'll buy a good iron. 


DOING THE LAUNDRY 


(Prize Winning Letter for June) 
= WO short years ago, I was one of those 
housekeepers and mothers who every Mon- 
day morning whispered a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing, that I didn’t have the laundry to do, and 
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B September Contest 


T didn't take Mrs. Atkinson long to 
“wash out" an ironer, did it? | sup- 

pose she is busy on a refrigerator by 
now. Women are smart people; it's fun 
to know them. 
This is the month of goldenrod, of rows 
of little children starting off to school, 
of wild geese flying south; part of it is 
summer, but it warns us every now and 
then, that part of it is fall. Anyway, it 
isn't a minute too soon to begin to think 
of Christmas. The letter this month is on 
"What I'd like to have for Christmas.” 
If your letter is the one we print, you'll 
get a check for five dollars. Don't write 
along one. 300-400 words. Send it to 
Gail Meredith, 1026 Seminole Highway, 
Madison, Wisconsin, by September 20. 
All of the letters become the property 
of the magazine, and the writers agree 
to their use, or to the use of quotations 
from them. Payment for such use will 
be made at regular space rates. 























also that I could take it to the home of a col- 
ored wash woman, but alas, how many Satur- 
days when my clothes were returned dingy, 
faded, and sometimes vermin infested I’d 
breathe a prayer for an electric washer. In 
Dec. of ’35 our desire for electricity was ful- 
filled. In January ’36 I started shopping for a 
Washer. My husband said, “I won’t give you 
the money. I won’t have you doing the laun- 
dry.” I readily answered, “I’ll undertake the 
expense and the possibility of getting sick on 
my own.” So I bought my washer, a portable 
laundry tub and all other necessary items for a 
home laundry. Having no extra room I could 
use for a laundry I stored my tub in closet and 
my washer in another closet. Fortunately my 
bath room had space enough to use for those 
3% short hours necessary for washing. I was 
afraid to risk the expense of an ironing machine 
for my health isn’t so good and so I decided to 
get an automatic hand iron until I could wash 
out my laundry equipment and machine. It’s a 
joke with our family my “washing out” phrase 
means I use the money I formerly paid my 
laundress. In one short year I’d paid for 
laundry outfit and I wrote to our local power 
company I was interested in an ironing ma- 
chine. The next day the man came to show 
me catalogue and I selected one that has been 
a joy to use and has cut iny flat work and shirt 
ironing time in half. I do my young daughter’s 
dresses also my own with hand iron because I 
find I can do them easier, but my husband’s and 
boy’s shirts are beautifully done by ironing 
machine. Whenever I am present and someone 
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Take lt With You 
Wherever You Need It 


In addition to furnishing dependable motor 
power that you can use for all ‘round general 
purpose farm work—such as Pumping Water, 
Driving many kinds of Farm Equipment, Shell- 
ing, Shredding, Feed Grinding, and Sawing 
Wood down to the short ends—this Century 
Motor has the advantage of complete porta- 
bility. 

You can easily move it from place to place 
and quickly set it up for immediate operation 
wherever you need it. 

With it you will save many hours of valuable 
time and a lot of needless backaches. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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mentions laundress or town laundry problems 
I just smile and say you really should try it 
the electrical way yourself for here’s how I do 
mine. 

A washer full of hot suds and I start with 
my table linens, next my sheets and pillow 
cases, then spreads, next pajamas, underwear 
and h’dk’fs. Then colored dresses and shirts, 
next work shirts, pants, and sox, and how 
quickly it’s through. I give 2 hot rinses, first 
one in portable tub. It fits right close to washer 
and second rinse through machine. It takes 
a little longer to give second rinse through 
washing machine but no one could possibly do 
as well as machine and then my portable tub 
is ready for my starch water, so you see it does 
just grand. I like to get out in sunshine and 
hang out my clean, sweet smelling clothes for 
there’s a grander thrill in taking them down. 
My clothes last longer and are a joy to use 
and wear and my husband tells everybody it’s 
a wonderful thing to have a home laundry and 
now he insists this fall he’s building a regular 
laundry room for it will be easier to keep all 
equipment in one place, but even if we can’t 
build that extra place I intend to go on washing 
out other electrical appliances I want. It would 
be easy to do my entire washing and ironing 
in one day but I find I get tired and there’s 
no reason to make a drudgery of something that 
can be a couple of pleasant hours work 3 dif- 
ferent days but any way you do it if you do it 
the electrical way it will be easy and well done. 

BertHa H. ATKINSON, 
R. 4, Augusta, Ga. 





Rural Electrification Exhibit at 
New York State Fair 


The Farm Electrification Council of the Empire 
State Gas & Electric Association has arranged an 
exhibit showing the application of electricity in 
the farm home and in many interesting and novel 
agricultural applications at New York State’s 97th 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibit at Syracuse, 
New York, from September 5 to 11. The exhibit 
has been set up in a wing of the Manufacturers and 
Liberal Arts Building. 

Upwards of 300,000 people, representing all sec- 
tions of New York State and many other states, 
attend this fair annually. 





Irrigation Advances in the East 


Although irrigation in the eastern states has 
been largely regarded as insurance against drought 
periods, the number of acres under irrigation is 
increasing each year. Ohio is reported as having 
10,000 acres under some forra of irrigation, Michi- 
gan 7,600, New Jersey 6,100, Virginia 3,600 and 
Maryland 1,150. 

Sprinkling irrigation is by far the most com- 
mon in New Jersey. Installation costs range be- 
tween $175 and $250 an acre. During the past 
few years, increased interest has been shown in 
surface or furrow irrigation where lands are level 
and the soil is suitable. 

A new form of overhead irrigation is also being 
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tried out this year on a number of New Jersey 


truck farms. This differs from the ordinary 
sprinkling system in that it applies water from 
a rotating sprinkling head having a coverage 
of 20 to 40 feet radius. This system seems to have 
advantages over the furrow method in reduced 
labor costs and more even application, and the 
average acre cost of installation is less than that 
for permanent pipe sprinkling systems. 





Electrifying a Pump 


To the Editor: 

Perhaps you might like to pass along my 
experience in fixing over an old Perfection gas 
engine milker pump. When we put in our elec- 
tricity last fall 1 found in order to use my old 
Perfection pump I would have to change the 11% 
inch pulley that was on the pump te about 26 inch. 
I spent a whole day trying to find a 26 inch pulley 
that would work on my pump but all that I could 
find were too heavy and too large every way. 
I finally went to the foundry and had them cast 
me an aluminum one, light in weight, 26-inch 
diameter grooved for %-inch V-belt and believe 
me I have as good a working pump as you could 
ask for, driven by a 3% horsepower motor. 


GEORGE WHITTON 
Essex Jct., Star Route, Vt. 





Time 
A hillbilly farmer was met in the pasture one 
day by a modern agriculturist. When asked 
what he was doing, the hillbilly said he was 
driving his hogs down to the woods where 
wen A ae eat acorns and fatten up for the fall 


Why, that’s not the way to do,” said the 
agriculturist. “The modern way is to build a 
pen in the yard and carry the acorns to them. 
It'll save lots of time.’ 

The old man looked at the visitor for a 
moment, and then in utter disgust said: “Hell, 
what’s time to a hog?” 





A scientist has distinguished himself by discovering that 
singing increases the temperature of the blood. Shucks, 
we knew it all the time. There are certain kinds of 
singing that actually make our blood boil. 





Many an explosion in the home has been caused by pow- 
der on the old man’s coat-sleeve! 





No Answer 


A little girl was seated on the front porch 
when the salesman approached the gate. He 
tried to open it, but it stuck. 

“Mother at home, little one?” he inquired be- 
fore making further attempt to enter the yard. 

“Yes, sir, she’s always at home,” said the 
child. 

The agent jumped the gate and rang the 
doorbell. There was no response. He rang it 
several times more, and waited. The door re- 
mained closed. Somewhat vexed, he turned to 
the child and asked: “Didn’t you say your 
mother was home?” 

“Yes, sir, and I’m sure she is,” replied the 
youngster. 

“Then why doesn’t she answer my ring, I 
wonder.” 

“IT think she will, sir, 
house,” carne the prompt reply. 
doors down the street.” 


Life On the Farm 
Mountaineer’s Wife: “If you can’t sleep, count 
sheep.” 

Mountaineer: “I did that last night. I counted 
ten thousand sheep and put them in cars and 
shipped ’em to the city. By the time I'd figured 

y?? 


up my losses it was time to get up and milk! 


when you reach our 
“We live four 
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BEAUTY CULTURE 
for GOATS 


An inquisitive representative of an electric ap- 
pliance manufacturer decided to do a little field 
research among his customers. His path led to 
the modern goat farm of Alex. F. A. Konig, 
of Newtown, Conn., where he found a handy vacu- 
um clearer being put to a new use. 

Mr. Konig admitted that periodically during the 
week he vacuumed each goat carefully to rid it 
of dust and dirt, because it helps to keep both 
animals and milk on a high plane of sanitation. 
The goats not only like to be “dry-cleaned” but 
clamor for more when the job is finished. 

Mr. Konig, incidentally, has small patience with 
the traditional detractors of goats, who dwell at 
length on their vile odor and propensity for eat- 
ing tin cans. He intimated that, given similar 
circumstances and provocation, human beings 
would have the same characteristics. Goats really 
like to be clean and well-cared for, he said. They 





A goat on the Alex. F. A. 


Konig farm receiving its 
weekly cleaning with a 
handy vacuum cleaner. 


are exceedingly gentle, when treated kindly, and 
are dainty about their food. They do have a 
difficult time getting sufficient mineral matter in 
their diet, and when left to themselves have na- 
turally licked the glue that held wrappers to tin 
cans. This started the tin can stories. 

Mr. Konig was bora in the United States but 
spent much time in the Harz mountains of Ger- 
man, where goats are common. Later he studied 
capriculture on the continent. His pasture and 
barns are models of sanitation and cleanliness, and 
modern methods characterize everything from 
breeding the kids to producing the milk. The 
vacuum cleaners are really only one phase of the 
operation. 
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YEAR "ROUND 
RUNNING WATER 
SERVICE 
AT LOW COST 











Easy to Buy... 
Pay for Themselves 


@ End the drudgery of carrying water! 
Start to enjoy the convenience of always 
having water on tap...under pressure... 
for dozens of household and farm tasks. 
There is a size and type of Delco Pump to 
suit your needs...a price to fit your purse. 
They bring you water—up to hundreds of 
gallons per hour~at a cost of only a frac- 
tion of a cent per gallon. And they return 
your small initial investment with many 
dollars profit each year. 

Delco Pumps are available in deep or 
shallow well models Z 
—32 volt or 110 volt. 
See your local Delco | 
Pump dealer now ,<@e7ie) 
for full particulars. MF 

* 









Completely auto- 
matic operation 


se. r use 
where vertical 
distance from 

l to 


$6350 


(110 volt A.C.) 


This model without tank . $49.00 
EASY PAYMENT TERMS 
UNITED MOTORS SERVICE INC. x 
General Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Free Information 
About Equipment 


Readers—we are glad to help you 
secure catalogs and descriptive litera- 
ture on electrical appliances and equip- 
ment. It is a FREE service and NO 
OBLIGATION is involved. 


When seeking information about any piece 
of equipment or material you are planning to 
buy, first look through the advertisements in 
this issue. They are your best guide. 

Then, if you do not find what you want— 
use the handy coupon below, listing clearly and 
exactly the items on which you want further 
information. 

— Animal Clippers — Milking Machines 
— Bench Saws ~— Motors 
— Better Sight Lamps Paint Sprayers 





—fottle Washers ——Pasteurizers 

—_Brooders , 

——Bunch Tyers — 

— Burglar Alarms a 9g , ; 
Churns — Range Heating Units 

—_Clocks —— Refrigerators 

pore —— Roasters 


Clothes Washers 
—_Coffee Makers 
——Corn Shellers 

— Cream Separators 
—Dairy Sterilizers Soldering Ivons 
——— Eades Cate 
—Eag Graders ao ge 
o~ene: ae — Threshing Machines 
nae — Time Switches 


—— Feed Mixers 
— Flat Irons — Tool Grinders 


— Septic Tanks 
— Sewing Machines 
— Soil Heating 


— Floodlights —— Ultraviolet Light 
— Food Mixers — Vacuum Cleaners 
—Hay Choppers — Vegetable Washers 
—Hay Hoists Ventilators 


—/ce Cream Freezers 
—..[ncubators 

—./nsect Killers 
—I/roning Machines 
—!rrigation Equipment 
—.Light for Plant Growth 
——Milk Coolers 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


——_ Waffle Irons 
——Water Heaters 
—_Water Softeners 
——Water Supply 
—_. Welders 

— Woodworkers 
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Readers’ Service Dept., 24 W. 40th St., New York 
Without cost to me, please have manufacturers send 
complete information on the following Electrically 
Operated Equipment which I am thinking of buying: 
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Garden Club and Homemakers’ Forum 


The Cooperative Extension Service in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics of the New Jersey 
State College of Agriculture (New Brunswick, 
N. J.) is conducting a series of interesting pro- 
grams over station WOR and other stations of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 

Subject to be discussed during September on 
the Homemakers Forum include: September 1, 
Socializing the Baby; September 8, What Do 








Dr. Harry Hagen has the “bee” put on him as he 

ponders a hard one during one of his “Spelling 

Bee" broadcasts conducted each Sunday on the 

air. On each of the broadcasts, two teams of 

grade school pupils vie to “spell down" each 

other, but this time the youngsters have found a 
word that has the old master guessing. 





Babies Want? ; September 15, The Baby’s Father ; 
September 22, Does a Baby Need Discipline? ; 
September 29, Mental Tests for Babies. All pro- 
grams at 3: 15 P.M. 

The Radio Garden Club will have programs 
each Tuesday and Wednesday during September, 
also at 3:15 P.M. These programs will include 
talks on such subjects as: Program Planning for 
Garden Groups, Introducing Children to Garden- 
ing, Autumn.Gold, Garnering the Gourd Harvest, 
September Notes on Shrubbery and Trees, Plan- 
ning the Small Garden, Making a New Chestnut 
Tree and Professor Hortus Tells All. 


Amos 'n' Andy Get a New Contract 


MOS ’N’ ANDY, who remain popular after 

many years on the air, just recently signed a 
new three-year contract that assures your chance 
to follow their programs for a good while in the 
future. Besides remaining on the same stations, 
their programs will be brought to a network cov- 
ering Canada. 

This new contract becomes effective January 3, 
1938, immediately following the expiration of their 
present contract. 

Amos ‘n’ Andy, after their long record of con- 
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tinuous network broadcasting, have a greater audi- 
ence today than ever before in their career. Ac- 
cording to an extensive national survey, an 
average of more than 3,200,000 radio sets are tuned 
to Amos ’n’ Andy each day. As they broadcast 
five nights a week this means a weekly audience 
of 16,000,000 sets. 

No program or series of programs in radio has 
ever before had such a large audience. To every 
class and creed and color Amos ’n’ Andy have 
become a daily American habit—as much a part 
of American family life as the popular daily comic 
strips in newspapers. 

This celebrated black face pair made their NBC 
network debut on August 19, 1929. During the 
past eight years Freeman Gosden, playing Amos, 
and Charles Correll playing Andy, have acted 
over 190 different characters in their famous radio 
series. 

¥ e e 


Owes Her Eyesight to Radio Star 


E IGHT-YEAR old Janice White, daughter of 
an Indiana Dunes storekeeper at a summer 
resort near Gary, Indiana, owes her eyesight to 
the benevolence of dramatic star Bess Johnson 
of Chicago. 

In a maneuver as deftly staged as the radio 
program in which she plays, Miss Johnson brought 
a famous eye specialist to the Indiana Dunes 
country to treat the child. 

The dramatic star struck up a casual acquain- 
tance with the storekeeper’s family during week- 
ends spent at her summer home and noticed the 
little girl’s affliction. 

Not wanting to embarrass the child’s parents, 
who could not afford a fine specialist, and not 
wishing to place herself in the spotlight, Miss 








Fred Allen signs a contract for two more years on 
the air. In a full hour show, he will again be heard 
every Wednesday evening. 





Johnson arranged to have the specialist spend 
a “vacation” nearby. Day after day, he visited 
the little store, bought groceries and won ‘the 
family’s friendship. After two weeks the doctor, 
in an offhand manner, mentioned he was an eye 
specialist and believed he could successfully treat 
the little girl. 

An operation which followed was successful and 
the child has regained normal vision. The physi- 
cian, though refusing to have his own name used 
for publication, was the first to reveal the story. 
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F YOU want all thecom- 

forts and convenience 
that RUNNING WATER 
can bring you, be sure to 
get the water system best 
adapted to your individu- 
al needs. Much depends 
on your source of water 
supply and the amount 
of water you require. 


Choose a HOOSIER 
For Lasting Satisfaction 


Your dealer can help you in determining whether you 
need a deep well or shallow well outfit, capacity, 
etc. He also knows the value of Flint & Walling’s 
70 year experience in building quality water supply 
products. Hoosier Electric Pumps and complete sys- 
tems are built extra sturdy for long, hard service. 
Many special features. Galvazink inside and out 
ends rusty water. Oil and water cannot mix. Com- 
plete line of systems for every need. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Ask your dealer. Or write for free 

book which tells you how to ana- 

sg your water problems and pick 
¢ system that’s best for you. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
995 Oak Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
MAKERS OF THE STAR ZEPHYR WINDMILL 
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Handy Heat 
On Wheels 


for the Batu, 
PorcnH, 

Sick Room, 
Camps, GARAGES, 
OFFICES or 


any room where you 
need occasional or ex- 
tra heat, this portable 
electric steam radiator 
is just the thing. It is 
always ready at the end 
of an electric cord. Ideal 
for those cool damp 
days of late Fall or early Spring. Just 
plug in your cord and have an hour or 
so of “jiffy heat.” 

Comes ready for immediate use. Is thermostati- 
cally controlled, insuring economy and safety. 
Double ball bearing casters make it easy to 
move. An efficient little steam plant that costs 
but a few cents a day to run. Send for special 
folder showing 4 sizes. 


purnham foiler 
CORPORATION 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


























Fastest, Finest! Electric 


COW CLIPPER 2 
fare. rugged, lasting dura- 


STEWART 
CLIPMASTER 


Exelusive Stewart design ball-bearing motor is air cooled and 
entirely encased in the insulated EASY-GRIP handle that is barely 
two inches in diameter. Completely insulated—no ground wire 
required. The fastest clipping, coolest running, easiest-to-use 
clipper for cows, horses, dogs, mules, etc. Stays sharp longer. A 
$25 value for $16.95 complete. Slightly higher west of Denver. 
100-120 volts. Special voltages slightly higher. At your dealer's 
or send $1.00. Pay balance on arrival. Send for FREE catalog of 
Stewart electric and hand power Clipping and Shearing machines. 
Made and guaranteed by Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 5524 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois. 47 years making Quality products. 













POWER PUMP 
ATER SYSTEM 


BAKER w 


Gives running water under pressure from 
any depth well. Various size pumps and 
eapacities—superior design—completely auto- 
matic —running in oil! —quiet and efficient. 
Warranted by our half century pump manu- 
facturing experience. Attractive low prices. 


RED FRED PUMP JACKS 


Famous “‘Red Fred’ Jacks. Quiet—easy running—fully 
enclosed—machine cut oe = on packed i oa. 
adva on wu roke allows use r 
— P. Motor. Complete assembled Outfits 
or Jack units only. 


i nd 
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uUeSTIONS on 
Answer. 


Conducted by R. U. BLASINGAME 


Washing and Soap Powders 


Question: What did Prof. Nicholas mean in 
his article on dairy utensil sterilizing when he sug- 
gested using washing powder rather than soap or 
soap powder? 

L. M. R. 

Answer: Washing powder may be any of the 
several weak alkalies such as sodium carbonate. 
Soap and soap powders are complex compounds 
formed by combination of alkalies on fats. A 
washing powder being a weak alkali combines 
with whatever milk fats remain on the utensil, 
thus producing the soap effect and it is easy to 
rinse—while the soap powder, which already is a 
combination of fats, will not rinse very easily. 





Portable Insecticide Sprayer 


Question: Around my house and garden I have 
many plants that must be sprayed quite often for 
scale, aphis, bean beetles and what not. Can you 
recommend a spray tank (5 to 10 gals.) which 
might be stationary and the pressure (150-250 lbs.) 
to be supplied by an electric motor? What size 
motor would be needed? Probably 150 feet of 
Y% inch hose would be enough to reach all parts 
of the garden. I am thinking of putting the tank 
and motor in my garage. 

Possibly there is a portable outfit available that 
could be moved by hand over the garden and 
lawn. The long electric cord could then be used 
to furnish power. 

G. H. R. 


Answer: I have made several inquiries to both 
vegetable gardening specialists and men connected 
with the farm equipment industry and am unable 
to locate anyone manufacturing a sprayer such as 
you desire. If you desire an electric powered 
portable sprayer, I believe it is quite possible to 
make one up yourself by using an ordinary hand 
pump sprayer and connecting it to a small air 
compressor and motor like the ones used for in- 
expensive spray painting outfits. 





Pump Installation Calculations 


Question: J have a problem which I have partly 
figured, but in connection with which I need still 
some help. My spring is located 725 feet from the 
house. The difference in the elevation is about 
25 feet from low water in the spring to the floor 
level of the house. I expect to place my pump 
350 feet away from the spring because up to that 
point the pump should be able to draw the water, 
as the ground is almost level to the spring. I in- 
tend to use a 1%-inch galvanized pipe to and 
away from the pump. I also want*to use a 10-gal- 
lon per minute, double acting pump. 

Our house is wired for 220 volts. The trans- 
fermer is four or five hundred feet away from the 
house. The questions would like to have answered 
are: Is the pump located in the right place? What 
size motor will I have to use? 

As to the wiring, would it be best to use a 
two-wire 220 volt line to the pump, or would you 
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suggest something else? The reason for the 220 
volt line is that it would allow us to use smaller 
wires and at that distance there would not be so 
much voltage drop, thus causing the motor to run 
inefficiently. Assuming that the pump has a 
capacity of 10 gallons per minute, at no pressure 
and practically no lift, how would my conditions 
decrease the capacity? When answering, please 
mention the size of the wires as I do not know 
how to figure it. 


Answer: A reciprocating pump may be located 
a considerable distance away from the source of 
supply provided that the sum of the friction head 
and the lift against gravity be less than about 22 
feet. With a flow of 10 gallons per minute and 
a suction pipe 350 feet long and 1%-inch in 
diameter, your pump should not be located at a 
height greater than eleven feet above the water 
in the spring. The pipe should be installed with 
as few elbows as is possible and with a gradual 
slope to the pump so as to prevent air from being 
trapped in the pipe. 

The size of motor needed to pump 10 gallons 
per minute depends upon the size and length of 
pipe, the height to which the water is pumped, 
the pressure if a pressure tank is used, and the 
efficiency of the pump. Assuming that you will 
use a pressure tank, and a pressure of 40 lbs. per 
square inch in the tank, and that the pump effi- 
ciency is 50%, a % h.p. motor will be required. 
If you do not use a pressure tank, I would recom- 
mend a % h.p. motor to pump 10 gallons of water 
per minute through 725 feet of 1%4 inch pipe to 
an elevation of 25 feet. You are correct in your 
decision to use a 220 volt motor. 

I assume that the length of the circuit to the 
motor will equal the distance from the house to 
the motor, or 375 feet In such a case, use No. 8 
wire with 220 volt current. 

The capacity of your pump when used under 
pressure will not likely be a decrease of more 
than 10% of its capacity when operated under no 
pressure, 





Skeptical 

The one-ring circus was visiting a town in 
the hills. The folks there recognized all the 
oes of the band except the slide trom- 

one. 

One old settier watched the player for quite 
some time, then, turning to his son, said, “Don’t 
let on that you’ re watching him. There’s a 
trick to it; he ain’t really swallerin’ all 

—Pup. 


A Yankee was on a Christmas walking-tour in Scot- 
land. Snow had fallen and he was struggling along a 
narrow road when he met a Highlander. 

| guess, friend, I sure am lost!” he said, plaintively. 

Scot: “Is there a reward oot for ye?” 

American: “Nope.” 

Scot: ‘‘Weel, ye’re still lost.” 





Truth Hurts 


A man rushed into the newspaper office and 
demanded to see the editor. “Sir,” he cried as 
he strode up and down the room, “your paper 
has libeled me. You have called me the light- 
weight champion.” 

“But that is true,’ retur. 1ed the editor. “You 
are Mr. Fightwell, aren’t you” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the other, “but it’s my 
brother who is the boxer. I’m a ‘coal merchant.” 





An insurance man was telling us the other day 
about an answer that he received from a colored 
man when he suggested writing him a policy. No, 
sah, replied Rastus. No, sah. Ah ain’t any too 
safe at home as it is. 
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Uniflow brings plenty of water into your home 
.. spend wisely ... have a modern kitchen and 
bathroom. Give your home a chance to return to 
you the kind of atmosphere and convenience your 
ae algae ay tage nm - You can enjoy a 
better life . thanks to dependable Uniflow Water 
System. 


1503 EAST LAK 
ERIE PENNSYL 























“TOPS” 
IN FARM WATER SYSTEM VALUE 













The introduction of the 
BURKS “One Moving Part”’ 
design over 20 years ago, 
established a new stand- 
ard of quality and pump- 
ing efficiency that 
today stands un- 
equalled by any 














other type of pump. 
| 
750 SERIES 
NO ene BURKS With or without storage tank 
Pump Lifts 
pater | Sri 
Pulleys ect SEE THE BEST 
Cranks BEFORE YOU BUY 
Valves There is only 
= “One Moving 
Belts Part If your dealer doesn’t handle 
BURKS — write the factory 
for complete information 











DECATUR PUMP COMPANY @ DECATUR, ILL. 
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What's New 


Reviewed by T. E. HIENTON 








Names and addresses of manufacturers of 
the articles described in this column will 
gladly be furnished upon request. Address 
your requests to What's New Department, 
ELectRicITy ON THE Farm, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





Feed Mixer 
The increased knowledge of feeding require- 
ments for livestock which has been obtained 


through scientific experiments indicates the need 
for incorporating 


q certain concentrates 
in the ration. Min- 
erals, high protein 
supplements, and 
materials rich in 
certain vitamins 
must be mixed with 
farm grown grains 
to balance the ra- 
tion. Mechanical 
mixing distributes 
these concentrates 
evenly through the 
feed. 

A new 500-pound 
electric power- 
driven feed mixer 
has been developed 
very recently by a 
poultry equipment 
firm in the Middle 
West. This mixer, 
powered by a %- 
horsepower electric motor, is equipped with a ver- 
tical screw conveyor which elevates the feed from 
the pivoted hopper at the bottom to the top where 
a paddle mixes it by whirling. The capacity of 
the mixer according to the manufacturer is 500 
pounds in 5 to 10 minutes. 
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Electric Power Tool 


Drilling, grinding, polishing, sharpening, or saw- 
ing may be everyday occurrences in farm work 
shops during the busy summer months. An elec- 


Ko ” mney 





tric power driven tool which will do any of these 
tasks quickly and easily at low expense will be 
of real assistance on nearly every farm. 
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An eastern manufacturer has recently produced 
a new light-weight, low-cost electric power tool 
which can be used for sharpening scythes, axes, 
mower sickles, for removing rust from tools and 
machinery or for drilling holes or sawing wooden 
parts for machinery or buildings. This tool has a 
universal motor (110-volt, a.c. or d.c.) which is 
controlled by a thumb switch mounted on the 
pistol grip. Included with the tool is an accessory 
outfit of a set of drills, mounted grinder, sanding 
discs, mandrel and mounted brush. 





Automatic Bull Exercisers 


Exercise is essential for bulls if they are to 
remain in service and not become non-breeders. 
Dairymen appreciate this fact and bull pens have 
been built on a large percentage of dairy farms 
to permit their bulls to exercise. However, the 
construction of a bull pen does not insure that 
the bulls enclosed will exercise as it becomes an 


optional matter. : 
A new device from the Pacific Coast exercises 





the bulls automatically after they are fastened to 
it. The machine is turned by a % -horsepower 
motor so that bulls are led around in a semi- 
circle at the rate of 1% miles per hour. It may 
be adjusted to allow the exerciser to revolve com- 
pletely or to reverse itself at any point in the 
circle. By use of a double sweep, two bulls 
may be exercised at the same time. 





With the growing appreciation of milk as an 
ideal food has come the knowledge that milk must 
be properly safeguarded by sterilization of utensils 
and by effective refrigeration in order that it may 
not become an instrument for the spread of disease. 
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LYON FLY ELECTROCUTORS kill disease-carrying 
pests the easiest way. Thousands of flies killed daily at 
a cost of a cent or two. Cheaper than spraying. Built 
for long service. Fire-proot and water-proof. Send for 
FREE catalog describing money-saving brooders, alarms, 
electric material for homemade equipment. LYON ELEC- 
TRIC CO., Dept. E. F., San Diego, Calif. 





COBURN ELECTRIC MILK AND CREAMER COOLERS 
$19.50 complete. Satisfaction guaranteed. 30 days trial. 
Cools rapidly at little expense. Saves costly cooling equip- 
ment. No installation, wiring or piping cost. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Write for free folder. COBURN CO., 
B-311, Whitewater, Wis. 





RAISE GIANT FROGS! WE BUY! Start near your 
home with a small pond. Your unproductive lowlands 
may be suitable. Men and Women. FREE, FROG BOOK 
explains our special offer to beginners. Start now! Amer- 
ican Frog Canning Company, (162-S) New Orleans, Louis- 


jana. 
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JULY COVER 


CONTEST 
Awards for July Contest 











First Prize — $20 


“Ironed out—but not tired out.’ 
MARYLOU WRIGHT, R.F.D. 4, Elwood, Ind. 














RULES 
For September Issue Contest 


Seven cash prizes will be awarded for the 
best titles to the picture on the front 
cover of this magazine. 

The first prize will be $20 cash; the 
second prize $5. 

In addition five consolation prizes of $3 
each will be awarded for the best 
title from each of these five geo- 
graphic sections of the country. I— 
New England, 2—Middle and South 
Atlantic States, 3—East Central (Ohio, 
Ind., Ill., Mich., Wis., Ky., Ala., Tenn., 
Miss.), 4—West Central (Minn., la., 
Mo., N. D., S. D., Neb., Kans., Ark., 
La., Okle., Tex.), 5—Mountain and 
Pacific (Other far western states) 

In case of a tie, each winning contestant 
will receive the full cash prize to 
which he or she is entitled. 

Title should be brief—the shorter the 


etter. 

All members of the farm family to whom 
this magazine was sent may submit 
titles, but each contestant may sub- 
mit only one title. 

Question "A" must be answered. 

Entries must be sent to the Title Edi- 
tor, ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, before October Ist. 

Winning names and titles will be an- 
nounced in the November issue. 

Send your title on the coupon or make 
out a similar form on a plain sheet 
of paper or government postcard. 











Nine Sectional Prizes—$2.00 Each 


“Nice smooth job, and quickly done, 
Electric ironer is ‘sit-down’ fun.” 
EDITH F. PERRY, R.F.D. |, Box 89, Attleboro, Mass. 


“Keeping a powerful pressing engagement. 
On time, with ease and perfect arrangement.” 
MRS. R. H. MOELLER, R.F.D. 3, Spring Ave. Rd., Troy, N. Y. 


“Not sad-iron days—but magic dream days.” 
MRS. HAMMOND KOONCE, R.F.D. 2, Richlands, N. C. 


"Is mother on a sit-down strike? 
No! that’s what electric ironing’s like.” 
MRS. CORA GALBREATH, R.F.D. 4, Box 30, South Bend, Ind. 


“When the need is pressing 
There’s a current blessing.” 
E, C. SAWYER, R.F.D. 4, Corinth, Miss. 


“Electricity the magician— 
Turns stand up work to sit down play.” 
MRS, JAY WILLEY, R.F.D. 2, Mead, Neb. 


"Just rolling rhythm since the power is with ’em.” 
JOHN THOMAS, R.F.D. 1, Temple, Tex. 


‘An electric mangle from any angle looks good to 
mother.” 
MRS. SCOTT MITCHELL, R.F.D. 1, Box 201, Boulder, Col. 


No strike, though the iron is hot.” 
- int cata Waterville, Wash. 
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Now is the time to prepare 
for winter poultry profits! 





Make your hens lay more 
eggs when prices are higher. 


Give the hens longer working 
hours during the shorter daylight 
days of fall and winter. It requires only a simple electric lighting 
installation. 

Eggs contain 656 water. Hens will not drink ice cold water. 
Automatic electric poultry water heaters insure evenly tempered water. 

Other important electric poultry helpers are: ultra-violet ray lamps 
which supply health-giving vitamin D; electric oat sprouters to raise 


greenstuff for feeding; and electric incubators and brooders, now recog- 


nized as the most efficient method for hatching and raising chicks. 


ASK YOUR POWER COMPANY 


or your poultry equipment dealer for 





complete information on any of these 


electrical helpers for poultry raising. 
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